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of the evening made his appearance. O'Donovan had
lodgings for a time in the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury
Square, and he sometimes startled the dwellers in that
serene and solemn region by firing pistol shots out of
his windows about the time when ordinary folks were
thinking of going to bed. There was no harm or dan-
ger in 0'Donovan's pistol practice. His weapons were
leadless, as those of a distinguished countryman of Ms
were once invidiously said to be; poor O'Donovan was
only trying the capacity of his pistols for quick dis-
charge by the use of percussion caps and mere powder.
O'Donovan, of course, would soon have settled down to
the prosaic ways of ordinary city life if he had remained
long in civilisation, but his genius and his duty as a
war correspondent soon took him to the field again, and
he met his fate in the Soudan with the army of Hicks
Pasha. His was a gallant and a fearless spirit. He
had gifts for his own peculiar calling which have not
been surpassed; and he was a most generous, kindly,
eccentric, lovable man. One cannot help thinking that
he died just as he would have wished to die.

One of the youngest of my wandering friends is Mr.
Walter Savage Landor, grandson of the famous poet.
Savage Landor, while hardly more than a youth, made
for himself a name as an explorer of the Japanese island
where live the race of the hair-covered Ainos, whose
very existence up to his time had been only a matter of
rumour and of faith to almost all European travellers.
More lately Landor has filled the world with his name
by Ms daring expedition to the sacred city of Thibet
and by the tortures which he suffered. No one would
suppose who saw Savage Landor for the first time that
he was likely to be the hero of so many extraordinary
adventures. He is of delicate physical frame, with an
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